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_ Vil.—Cuarren oF Lamizs. | 

Now, Ladier, I ferent —* you *2 I 
ing to call yoo divine, an stial, and ange 
= : For this tplen id chapler, isto be devo- 
earth ; to ladice, 
s, and who walk upon 
However, | would not have you despair ; 
for, you perceive, that 1 do not intend, with Bish: 
Berkeley, to annihitate you into Ideas ; avd that | do 
intend to speak many fine things of you, ~! will speak 
¢ translucent complezious, your serpentine eym- 
metries, your elegigc sensibilities, your syten estrange- 
ments, your magaetic affections. Ay, thinks my 
thought to itself, these delicate affairs are nourished 
upon peacocks? brains, and humming birds’ tongues; 
whipped sillabubs, aod nectareous cordials. But 
I hasteh to catch a glimpse of you, as your vivid 
shadowa tise by the. magic-Iunthern of my recollec- 
toon, They rise—they rise—Pshaw ! now mine os- 
trich pen has eplitup. O me, says’ Bonefonius, lend- 
ing words to my woe— 
ter wiserum, O nimis sinistro 
sidere, Disg : inavepicatis 

Now, Ledies, congratulate me; for after half an 
hout’s detruncating, and acute angling, I have nicely 
But what—what’s all this? 
Shooting stars and sky-rockets! Well, ladies, fidget 
and fret to your liking—but pot at me ; for, as I hope 
for espousals, never was my muse—-Witches and hob- 
ins ! aome iniesojiug gypeey—one, two, three— 
dropp-d a whole mandiin thirty. of her 
hedgeside twins among my cherubs. Plotson Par- 
fassus! Famine gypeecy her ; Famine hedgeside her. 
But not vow ; for the indi 
rising. They rise—they riee—they proudl 
ecornful eye ; but, alack ! I must lachrymally leave 
them w.th a lover’s leap ; or wo 


ted, not to the-heavens, but to t 
who cat with .mortal mouth 





nibbed my ‘pen again. 


ant shadows are again 


» Wo, wo, to the 
- The * be-goar, rebbit-eyed, fox-whiskered Wight F 


Vitl.—Caarrer or GRieErs. 

I will here mention three new griefs ; one old win- 
tergtief, a perernial, and an heddomadal grief. The 
old grief was, my surmising the ladies to wear such a, 
paucity of under garments ; yielding their sensitive 
bodies to'the icicle finzers of that crusty churl—Wia- 
1 made bold one day to uncover my concern to 
pooh !” said he testily, 
* theic vanity kindles a brisk little blaze in their bo- 
tome, and (hey are warp eno rrant 
8a rettM? Cried J; and with that | knock- 
ed hins down, ae flat as wbuckwheat cake—of which 
said buckwheat cakes there has been a glorious fry in 
this epicurean town—and, verily, l had it in mine 
heart to anvihilate him, for daring.to harbor s0 heath- 
euish an idea. However, 1 relented, and picked him 
up, aud set him torights again. Ladies, forgive me 
for sparing hin. 

The present grief js, the infinite smallness of some 
of the ladies’ waists. [have discovered, ith much 
ansiety, that the Indies’ wear, not only sashes, or 
belte, or girdles, or zones,” or cestuses, or whatever 
they christen them, without; but busks, and corsets, 
within; and that these impudent corsets clasp the 
body with eager: felicity, rioting upon the-health of 
ark! a murmur of response 
from sowe trowning female, who thinks that I allade 
to her, although I am almost 
Hush ! my pretty pouting be 


an acquaintance. 





their wiiling victims. 


itive, that Ido not. 
» for you know that | 
of the hunest-affiiction of mine heart; but 
it is really matter of much grief to me ; for, if you will 
betieve me, | soberly dreamed, the other night,’ of a 
lady -with eo minute a waist ; - and -was so agitated 
with the idea, that it might enap off suddenly ;-that I 
seemed to glide softly to mect her, with mine arms ex- 
tended ad medias res, in posture to cytch her panting 
head and boeom, as they fell. . Therefore 
you, ladies, to give assent.to my. kindly iutentions, 
and to yield acquiescence to my golden catreaties, 

My third grief happens when, sometimes, 1 go to 
the Episcopal Church ; whose. heavy 
chiming above the shriller ] 
mind one of a fr 


Daring a portion 


pes cones, 
bells,..loudly re- 
the paddock clerk. 
l ceremony, I ob- 
* serve a part of the females of the assemb!y, at certain 
intervals, to pop down, alt at once, into the body of 
the pews, like fairies down a spring-door; aod there 
to kneel in'a reverential posture, while they repeat 
their prayers to their Heavenly’ Father. ‘The grief is 
not the attitude, which I commend us becoming and 
appropriate——but that some have not · hassocks to a- 
wait their genufection; but actually pounce down 
Oh! ah! and alas! and wo 
Yar me ! there was, inthe pew before me, one litte 
tez.der thing fell under mine eye—! say that, as s00n 
as l saw her, my. affections had three throbs (to run 
home, and hasten the pillow of my bed—quite an ei- 
der-down plump- patted pillow—for her delicate little 
limbs to rest upon: But, as the stars would have it, 
the very moment that [was on the alert, up popped 
the, for the lact {ime ;, and my pillow was deprived of 
the felicitous honor-unto which ĩ had devoted it. Do 
uot now surmise, tha: mine eyes were 
expatiating; forthe sonsie lassie unwittingly 
my direct line of succumbent vision ; 
hae been, ¢ver since, at matins or 
Closed the fringes of mine eyelids. 
IX.—Cwarrer or Porrsrics. 
The other night, after hay 
rempous threat of France 
bed, and raw a hace fursy-frouted bull grazing in a 
green meadow ° and methought he seemed, ever and 
anon, to wince and to stop feeding. 1 went a little 
Dearer, and lo! a little razor-faced fellow. 
dling across his back, and hacking him with a bodkin 
L geatie, and ‘egetieved, 
Opened my Goger and thumb te pickhim of. But, 
ere | could reach him, the ball, thinkiag. 

tiferous sd. s0 furious a frisk with his 
that away weat the tiny man, like a tennis ball, irto 
a dike of mad fad water, that was near; and soiled 
his military coat, and 
big triangle hat, and was left 
l awoke ;. aad by thé'borns: of John 

Napoleon, it was all a silly imcoherent 

So I purhed uff to sleep agais. And 1 sawy an encr- 
massive tree and beams | 
State House. One basia |: 

basin $ 


« Upon the hard carpet. 





and my penance 
Vespers, to keep 


ing read in the paper a 


cutlass. As the bull ap 


ord, apd lest his 





* —*2 
-, On viewing 
a 


Central part of the stale-beam. which kept peepias 


down inte the one, and the 





one 


Protean bues it assumed, | thought ita chamelion.. | 
ventured to query one of the crowd, who was gazing 
beside me, and was not 90 shortsighted as myself, and 

avewered ; * That, sir, ia a yoracions selfish anias- 

» called an office-hunter, His lyaz-eye is ever 
Watching the preponderstiog basin, which is filled 
with honors and dainties ; and into which he is ever 
ready to leap and Gijl bis greedy maw.” Here a shout 
brake the bubble of my dream. 

Butto awake. What thiok ye, men, of a war with 
England? Think yc that our Eagiet can peck out 
the eyes of the huge Bull, that l saw ia my dream ? 
l trow not ; and! tive as legal a right to trow as any 
of you. If we should tumble over ‘Log, should 
we not hear the hisees of Emperor Spake? Although 
there may possibly be. in our country a party, who, in 
the sesquipedaiia of that good old stauach federalist, 
Horatius Fiaccns, are— 

——numero virtute et houore mivores, 
Indocti, stolidique, et depuguaze parati; 
stil}, I hope in doubt, that there will. be-no war. It 
will be very simple, for the sake.of one kick giveu, to 
‘be willing to receive twoin retarm. But, think ye, 
“bloodbounds and fanatics; ye, who have nothing to 


loap.; that, by a revolution,ye will rise and ruic? Ay. - 


like the mysierious | isherman of Naples, Massaniello ; 
and ina worse cause than his ; rise—reigu—and fall, 
in the term.of three brief days. | give you my butn- 
ing beacon, not to be the aggressors; but to bridle 
your champing courage, votil General Time-of-Need 
‘shall blow the war trumpet. It were very iiotism,to 
fight merely.for the sake of fighting, and very cauine. 
Study the humane sentimente of the ph i 
Grecian, Epictetus; of listen to the energetic num- 
bers of a mighty Master ef Epic Soag :—- 

“ Let dogs detight to bark amd bite 

But — should dever fight.” 


Furthermore, in the preseet hazy prospéct of a war, | 
feel great cause to weep aad how! for the ladies. In- 
deed— rr ⸗ 

— mhi assideu Inchry mara 

Ora toia — wan — * 
to borrow tne doleful headecasyllables of Bonefonius 
the tender, which I may not disficure by a vernacular 
livery. For, if there be a war, Thumb of the Great 
Mogul !—let not vain Imaginations here surmise this 
to be the alias of any lcarned Judge, of unteasonably 
ponderous corporeity—Thumb of the Great Mogyl! 
all we young meo must march to the dampiog tune of 
Fare'ye well, Bessy, I go to the wars ; iato the Cana- 
das, or to some other barbaric place ; to trafic in smut- 
ty gunpowder, and to feed upon poizonow bullets. 
Aad then, as i moaned above, there will follow such 
a famine of soung mea; that, ladies, you will be 
obliged to marry your grandfathers, and three sisters 














































with a bayonet. 
X.—CaHarrer or Turarnx. 


does ; and demaud a mammoth remuneration. 


as [have not yet received it, any gentleman, wishi 
to see a rough model, may apply at my Attic Loft. 
Xi.—Caarrer ov Mrseur. * 


through George Psalmanazar, the learned frenchman 


author of these luminous chapters. - 


the masic’of harps on the gule of the sprinz: 


> 

2. fs to my birth. 1 was dropped into the world 
in a quite decorous part of the amphibious sta‘e of 
Massagsoit ; ia the chill menth of Janos, which gives 
the reason of my ever banning cold weather; very 
early at cock crowing, which unriddles my not relish- 
ing'to rise early; and when not much louger than a 
puppet, my roguish aurse left me two whole hours 
oe cae which is the causeof my being a |. 

y parents never forgave her; but I 

have. ——— — — when I recall 
them, y have long slept er gtave-stoues. 


dunderpate. 


Oma 


-3. fete my age. 1 think't am old epoggh to know 
that‘to be an impertinent question; and younz e- 
aough, if lam itted to live, to grow munch oldcr. 
4. As (0 my bodily pretence. 1 have lofty altitude, . 
-parrow latitude, and pleuitude. Asio the 
restf warn you, if ever y tould see me, I partic- 
warn s0u, vot to find fault ; for ! had net two 
fosayin my own formativn, but look some- 


what 29 it pleased my Saker to make me. 


SS A LAE SS 


— 





U 
5. iz to my education. At college, az uaual, thanks 
to ancient Cam. | gained some uncommon, and lost 
6. Ms to my forlune. 
































— 
Lam not se poor, but that I 
should be sorry to be pooser; woram | s0 rich, but 
that | might possibly be @cher. 


night say, that | had more elasticity of becl, 
than of brain ; poram 1 soaCynic, as to suspec 
‘that our Father ‘hath grouped as upon the earth to 
dole out of days. in cheerless abstinence ; but for 
this fairer reason, that, unless | have ‘hat very partic. 
ular one for my partner, | would 
round a statue ; and if | de have 
one, twenty times sweeter to sit apart a little, we two 
alone, and let‘our two hearts waltz together to the 
Ido mot sing ; because l never 
could rival the robinredbreast, that carols at my win- 
I do not play chegs'z because, unless the eyes | 
can keep up the conversation, | would rather con my 
I donot /enee.; because | never in- 


game ; 
would rather give life, take it:. ido not drink 
wine ; because I do sometimes ; and, if not, am rich- 
Ido not smoke cigars ; 
because I feel better without. Ido not eniff snuf ; 
because, among other evils, says the American Jenner; 
citing from the great'Father of Physic aud Economy, 


“ Ia mpakes.g chimney of your nose.” 
Thas, poor disinherited orphan, | have not one solita- 
ty accomplishment. 

‘8. he to my affections. Here! have to confess with 
blushes, that I have three times been deliberately in 
love. Once, with the imaginary Heloise of Rousseau; 
once, with an affeciiou by no means Platonic, .with a 
pastried partritge and plum pudding, ona fast day ; 
and once, with inyself, when | had iallen in love, tor 
falling out again. é‘ 
characleristics. 1 am bodily indolent, 
In the houge, | ama mute, be- 
cayee Ihave nothing to say; and am discounted an 
automaton, which can ueither see nor hear, 


I do not dance ; not 


ly as lief jump 
al very particular 


music of our souls. 


tend to quarrel. 


demurely, and not often li 


to squabble for ove. Quis, says Tully, asticipating 
my affliction, Quis non gemil ? Quis non ardel do. 
lore ? that is, Who doth not grit and groan? Who 
doth not sniff and snivel, blaze and barn, for very 
gtiel? Lrepeat, € hope there will-be no war. For 
my stomach would rise quite unsoldierly, to foot it to 
the Canad:.s ; and, albeit, I would cheerily go sound 
the world, or, peradventure, through it’; to thread a 
need!e, or to spit a bodkin, for mine ancient gran- 
dame ; yet I should be as lazy as a Uuich burgowas- 
ter, at threading a aan witha bullet, or spitting bum 


Thereis yet no emb 
and I will speak, and finish m 
example of His Excellency 
ingly claps his staguating nonintercourzes, and sciat- 
= cmborgors goes, — bloodleech taxes, about the —* 
ed loins of his children ; or, of the mote memora od i ” 
Goody -‘T'woshoes, who would crowd her buttered PES HeeS, ln SUG, ik tehy fe Caonccenstal 
turnips down the throats of her urchins, when they 
had no relish for them ; “ becau 
be gude, and ye shaul ale é 
peretcly. do not wish to 

ter with the last word. 
XI.—Cuarren or Paantina. 


Not to transgress against the Epic number, which | stabbed his wife, or she stabbed herself? He 
error even our glorious cousin Milton erst deigned to 
correct—althou 


h she, * rile hs r “ 
* ipod ey him, if he had his life to live over again, 

,you réally, and tem’ 
r, ¥ will end off this chap- 


When I first read—in the Petition, to the Honora- 
-ble General Assembly, for the suppreasion of ‘heat- 
rical Mabibitions—that the Herves of the Baskin -and 
sock had the supernal power of raising, or as it should 
have been worded, of importing the vel into the 
Theatre ; my blood rushed affrighted to its. fountajn, 
and | stood pallid as a midnight ghost. I was as- 
tounded! was petrified ! God have mercy upon us! 
thought.I ; bring into this peaceable Christian town, 
that hideous black Beast, with his long sting, his 
huge horas, his sharp claws, his menstrous pitchtork, 
and his cloven hoof: . For, although he . was erst a 
Seraphic Angel of Light; yet, as soon as. -he was 
hurled, for his daring rebellion, into the glowing do- 
mains of esseutial horrors ; mortals have been assidu- 
ous in black-washing his face and body; and in sup- 
piying him with a atiug, horns, claws; pitchfork, and 
cloven hoof; and in perfumiug bis breath with brim- 
stone. God have mercy upon us! thoughti. Hut 
not long time was a living statue. Soon I became 
mollified, and coward Fear fled appalled vefore acced- 
ing Joy ; joy at.a project, which | have: since partly 
accomplished ; and by which, I have choice expecta- 
tions of benefitting my well beloved, but patty rid- 
den country... have contrived, and es 
a strong stcel Spring Trap ;.so planned that, wi 

very small hazard, he can be caught by the floek of 
Ris tarl, or, more correctly, by the barb of hus siing, 
and triumphantly held ia felicitous thraldom.. Aad, 
ladies and geatlemen, when once we have his black 
Honor io our own clutches, you know we can. make 
our own terms with him. At allevents, your exce)- 
lencies, we can dock his sting, pluck his horns, grind 
his claws, steal his pitchfork, cury his hide, and pre- 
vent his going back to Cougress. This Dugeel 7'rap 
will shame out of countenance all the Fulton Torpe- 


For, kindred: read- 
jo 1 begin to feel'a growing affection for | ¥08™ O. Beauchamp. And such hus been the 
you. It is like parting from an old friend; but we 
Although I leave many a Parthian ar- 
tow in my quiver; and many an ostrich plume un- | P* 
waved; yet here I quit-you; for well dol wis, that | history or romance. 
you must be aweary of my: prating. 
Albeit ] have not time io 
of the political. Tammany Tribe in this town, and | conncetionsof Col. Sharp are my unnatural and 
can only exceedingly, lament, that when I left the 
manoragé of Massasoit, I h: 
alf the sparc tails, whether of bruin, fox, or sable ; 
otter, mink, or martin; to have speculated upon :— 
and albeit you might expect me to spend a 
upon the regal No-Constitation, and the unmilitary 
Conscience-O ath, in this Isle and Plantation :—and 
might look to see me cast a bit 'seye view upon honest 
Robert, the Hermit of Fox Point ; a delighteome point 
in summer, when epotted over with ladies ; the Her- é “ 
mit not reminding one of thé Spirit of the Cape, of | (thus crimsoned with a busband’s and a broth- 
Camoens; nor of the Man Friday, of De Foe ; 
ther of which must I mention :—yet, in my second 
series, do L intend to give a gmphical and sentimental 


cénto, oglio, farrago, salmaguadi, gallimawfry, or olla | pardon !! Aundwhich he afterwards acknowl- 
potrida, by no means to be des pised. 
* 


ttray the peculiarities 


A lament is here proper, that [have been waiting 
some days, for the Engraving of this Trap from 


In truth, U conceived it to be my bounden daty to 
Penn’s City, in order to alfix it to this chapter; bat, 


and, having acquitted my 
Pity, thought I, 


sketch these chapters ; 
conscience, I fee} sensibly relieved. 
when | looked around the towa ; pity, that these no- 
ble Mectinghoupes, and these notable Signs, pews Arg 
ass their seven stages of existence, and ignobly lie 
— in the dust, anéd oo aa to —— a , Face of March last she says,“ My father, A 
Oh! had ! procured the stump of the chivalric pen of | sister, and friends were all dend! I was @ de- 
the peerless Knickerbocker, that I groaned for, iu my 
Chapter of Introduction ; then should these -chapters. 
have been ingeniously imagised, and orig‘nally writ- 
ten; but, alas! [had but an gnmannerly pen of mine | upon this subject— 
own Creation, which, ever a 
split, and—what could I do? : . 
If you say, that I have negiected man 
features Of the town, | answer—t 
Glance, and that Phave gives. If you say, that you 
do not like my chapters—I am fai 
and do not intead to like them myself. 
adagsire my style—t honor 


From Marcus Tullius Cicero, the Roman, who thun- 
dered in the Forum about two thousand years ago , 
9 

who paimed himself upon the English literati fora 
native of the Island Formo:a ; down, in a rapid anti- 
climax, to the American Glode Gabriel, who conde- 
ecended to be born in this highly honored town, and 
who bas now gone to be prime laquey to the Autocrat 
of Russia ; have men, of the most attractive, or re- 
pulsive characters, taken occasion to speak of their 
beloved selves. At humble distance, will 1 follow 
the pensteps of these my illustrious precursors, and 
scatter samc few ambiguous words, which, peradven- 
ure, may shed a feeble gleam through the mystical 
obscurity, that broods over the brow of the ul 


anen, would blot and 


prominest 
“but a 


your taste. If yon do not ap- 

prove my freedem—! commend your prudence. If you 

say, that Ihave been satirical—-you are:::miserably 

blind, and the truth is not in you. If vou say, that I 

might have been more .complimental—true, but J did | gret it.” Y 

So, beaven take you, we will| To Mr. Wingate, Beauchamp said, in the pres- 
i her 


1. fie tomy name. My name is Thgnk Lhoage 
Ranh, Esq. and Gent. A name of four and a balf 
vowels ; a name liquid in the lips, as the sacred Hie. 
brew tongue, in which sire Adam and dame ive 
courted, when'they were boy and girl; a name, me- 
lodious to the ear, to speak with Ossian the Bard, as 


not chooze to fatter. 


enerable fathers. and mothers, | wish happy 
years, add affectionate children. Ur 
men, beautiful and amiable wives. Unto the young 
and indnlgent husbands. Unto 
Ul sinners, repentance. 
uto republicans, per- 


Unte the young 


* prosperous 
all Christiane, charit 
Unto royalists, reformation. 
severance. And, above all, unto myself, 
blessings of Heaven. 


The tragic scene 
has fallen over the marderer of 
O, Bezuchanmyp, 


o ehe was brovght up to Frank- 
fort, she remain’! iv the jail, with her husband, 
until after she stabbed herself. 


. From the tin 
She was then 


removed to a room in the house of Mr. M'Intosh, 


the jailor, and at the request of both her and 
Beauchamp, he was sent for, and ‘brought into 
the room ina sheet. On entering the ajmrtment 
he exclaimed “where ismy Anne? Where is 
her for whom 1 have liver, and for whom 1 die?” 
He was then taken to the bedside in which abe 
lay. She was speechless; perhups ineensible. 
He put one hand upon her-forhead, and with the 
| other hw held one of her banda, watching the mo- 
tion of her pulse. While under the le influ- 
ence of opiam and her wound,she was struggling 
in the convulsive ngonies of death, Beauchamp 
exclaimed; “1 wish Dr. Sharp was here to wit- 
ness this scene! § wish he was here to witness 
this spectacle !” She expired in his presence; 
he embraced her twice, aud they parted never 
to meet in this world again. 

After this scene, Beauchamp was taken out 10 
the place of execution, surromesied by.two cam- 
panies of guards, oriered out by the gbvernor for 
that purpose ; and wus executed in presence of 
——— thousand people, at halfpast. one o’ 
clock.’ 

When Beauchamp was placed in the cart, he 
sent tur me. When I approached him, he offer- 
ed me his hand, which I refused. He then svid 
that he had sent for me, for the purpose of say- 
ing to me, in the — of those -who sur- 
rounded hisn, that J had no ageney whatever in 
the murder of Col, Sharp, nor in. the instigating 
cguses which had led to it, He. said 1 was mis- 
taken in having seen him at Duncan’s Well; and 
amy evidence was the cause of ‘his conviction. 
For that reason, and froin revenge, he had 
sought to involve me in the transaetion, But 
said he,“ Ihave now no motive toerr. Iam 
going to die, and the Governor's pardon ig not 
now to be expected!” I observed to him, “In 
making the latter part of your statement, you 


In the | have acted more basely, than. in all you have 
street, where | am eeen very scldom, because | walk | stated before. 1] was prepored to dispro¥e every 
ten with a smile, lam | other statement you had made. That you knew, 
construed into some sophist in spawn ; and because I | aud have selected the only one incapable 
bow toa poor man as quick as to a rich ope, Iam | tive contradiction. For a young man, you are 
thought to be non compos; and because | note every | the most. abandoned. I have ever seen. I hape. 
little nondescript thing not worth noting, and toss eve- 
ry character into the chemical Jaboratory io my brain, 
to be decompoced and analyzed ; because I do these 
just when, and as often as | please ; 1 am adjudged, 
by many.a Lavater in physiognomy, to be a conjuror; 
and because | am shortsighted, and stupid, | am 
thought to be a rbhymer ; and because— 
Enough ! enough! Who in Gotham wants 
to hear all this?” . Wants. tohear? High indeed! 
Fremant omnes licet, dicam, quod sentia. 
Ito cater forthe guests, and alsoto stimniate their 
Vhat care |, whether you wish to hear, 
upon my tongue, 
autobiography ; taking 
ad Jim, who unflioch- 


of posi- 


you will die, because I know yon are not fit to 
live. Phat you are the person whom 1} saw at 
the Well, have, no douln ftom other circum- 
stances, independent of my own recollection.” 
He then obscrved, “ Well, well; we cannot: set- 
tle it. Drive on.” 

While in conversation with me, he had the 
same forced smile upon his countenance, that pe | 


What—am | exhibited upon his trial, when Lowe disclosed t 


document, and the attempt at perjury xageinst 
me. Wiile at the place of execution, he was 
asked by the Rev. Mr. Smith, whether he died in 
peece with the world ; and felt as ifhe could 
pray for his enemies ? He said he did ; and then 
observed, “I know there. will be an attempt 
made to kill De. Sharp. He hng been iny enemy, 


This, I presume, he gave as an example of that 
feeling of forgiveness. Mr. Smith further asked 


he would act ashe had@one? After a few mo- 
ments puuse, he answered, “If I wag to contin- 
uelin my present state of mind, 1 woul! not.” 
He was asked by the same persun, whether he 


answered, “she stabbed herself.” Mrs. Beau- 


here and there have the Muses / champ also said, “1 gave the fatal blow.” There 
deflendus—| have cavalierly cash- 


iered my Chapters of Courts, and of Trainbands ; 
and also now becloud and befog my. Chapters of 
Landscape, and ‘of Waterscape; and, with many 
tears, do I sigh this last farewell. 


is now no doubt, I believe, but that she stabbed 
herself. 

Thus ended the lives of Solomon P. Sharp, 
Ann Beauchamp, formerly Ann Cook, aud Jere- 


strangeness of this tragedy, and so unnatural 
and wild the incidents attending it, that their 
parallel is not recorded in the annals of either 


One, end not the least of these incidents, is, 
the widow, the brothers, the friends and family 


malignant enemies, because I forced them to prose- 


not piumed inyself with | cute and bring to punishment the murderer of their 


husband, brother and friend. 

Another incident ts, that after Beauchamp was. 
convicted, had confessed hia guilt, and boasted 
of the manner of its execution, Mrs. Sharp, Dr. 
Sharp, aud Absalom Sharp, ransacked Col. 
Sharp’s papers, to find letters and ducuments, 
which they put kt. the handsof the murderer, 


er’s blood!) toenable him to wake out a tale of 
falsehood and calumny against me, as “ extenu- 
ating circumstances,” and the “ only hope” of a 


ed, was every word fulse ! . 

‘he strongest evidence that I have,of the 
cause of this scene of guilt, of shame and pp 
titution, is contuincd in the production of Mrs. 
Beauchamp which she sought to publish in the 


us. 
ln a letter to William C. Bradburn, of the 18th 


fenceless fenale, unjustly robbed of charaeter.” 
And, as un eviience of the extent of her fedlings, 
she saidupon another occasiun, when spesking 


“J would deliberately have chosen the day 
Mr. Beauchamp started to Frankfurt, to kill Col. 
Sharp, 40 have lain down with him, as i shalt 
this evening do, and have gladly quit .the world, 


; rather than Col. Sharp should have lived. These 
—* Ka Poy 3 were the mutual feelings which we both 


ed; and we do not shrink from acting to 
them.” And further said—* Although the death 
of Col. Sharp has cost us both our lives, yet 
sisange as it may seem to some, I can never re- 


ence of his wife, and towlich she 


ve my parting benediction. Unto ‘you, confirmation and assent, that the Shesps had |. 
forged certificates, she wing that the child of Mrs, | 


Beauebamp was a mulatto, and showed them to 
Mrs. Sharp, to reconcile her, and quiet the re- 
pose of his own family. Aud that Mes. Sharp 
and Mrs. Scott, her mother, might blame them- 


all the | Selves, in @ very great degree, for the murder of, 


Col. Sharp. 
This I always believed to be the fact ; and 90 


had them, and,-I believe, shnwed them to seme. 


thess certificates that hes made theic conduct so | 
contradictory and absurd. And « was theis he- 
hief-tirat I knew of their existence and menuer 
of procarement, that has excited their disiike and 
suspicion. They did not knew how it was pos- 
| sible for me to zueas so correctly ; and thought I 























—— cn wo Ret 
of Jerebeom. 
my enewniecs as the 


the family and | 


ao : 
and friends of Col. 
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nls greatest 
jury than evenCol. Sharp. 


ing eo by Mrs. ‘ 
was, rp killing Col. . the - 
wou er a greater punishment Setting bins 
She — would “ 4 
existence.” And itis my 
s atatement at the p 
be killed, was” 
effert,aad not 
teuded to kill bia. 
the malignity 











persou who in 
me to have carried 
awd the -pirit of their reve 
meats of their existence. they 
much of Pagans as any two lediane of the 
I have fo Joubt. The Christian syatem, 
y was wholly »uknown to t 

bis declarations of forgiveness were only uned by 
him asan instrament of revenge. As to her, 
there ia nothing which she heaeither enid of 
done, that has vot given evidence of that feeling. 
Upon the whole they were extraordinary clarac- 


— 


The nearest that [have heen able to dome to eor⸗ 
rectkuow ledge uf Mrs.Beaucham,’s origina z 
of complaint against Col. Sharp, was a coftvere | 
sation she hud with Mr. Kudringtve. Ie that ehe. 
said, us he stated to me, “I came of ‘as 
tanuly as gny in Virginia. 1 moved in 
circles uf, society, aud now to reflect, and see 
what Col. Sharp bas brought me tu, is nure than | 
Icau beer. He first seduced me; aud not con- 
tent with that, he then slandecred me to: 
the teelings of others. And now fam, 
instrumentality of the Sharps, ina dangeon 
my husbend coudemmed to die, tor what you, or: 
any other mau of year spirit, would have done.”. 
These observations together with what she has 
written aud done, — 
considered ber wrungs tugousist in. ‘Col: 

is said tu have addreseed-her. He obtained 
confidence and her affections. He nfled 
chastity and then abandoned her: for s 
Bat whether she afterwardy fell a eacrifive to hér 
affections, or her revenge; iv whut the epiris 
her feelings, and the course of her actions jeaves 
very doubiful. Ambition, love, aad 
pete to be the predominant traite of her c - 
. And ‘my own opinion is, thas 
digappoir.ted-in the two first. b 
intended to indulge: the latter 
inte the cup of his domestic bisa, 
Mrs. Sharp whut she could not herself enjuy the, 
blessings of domestic peace, and the happiness of* 
ee 
herself again disappoint “the ‘pr hey 
ificates, and then she ——— upon hie . 
lite, as the last means of gratifying her rev 
and disappointing the iopes of those wha | 
considered in the.enjuyment of what she beljev> 

ed ought.to have been hers, Theat Sharp ‘had 
greatly erred towards thie woman, is eestain, 
Harrison Scottstated to Mr. Prewitt, as he 
down for witnesses, immediate! 
rest of Beauchamp; that Ci 
Obtained the certificate of the midwife to pruve 
the child a mulatto. And gave that as hisreason | 


be murderer. Mra. 
r. Holeman she had such a ecstifi- | 
cate. Dr. Seott and Dr. Sharp 
Fenwick they had such a 
tuld me they had the midwife’s 
these declarations were before Dr. 
edany certificates, last winter. 


Thomas , a few days efter became a 
candidate, thet Sharp hed informed tin be hed, 
certificate to prove the child a mulatto. V 
nothing which took place in the last year’s 
vases, seéins to have had any’ ; 
death. Beauchamp had long 
eam Sey Beaucheny, * 
written by 

neme of Zebulon X. Yantia, end 
Sharp's papers, dated the 
fore beeame 


8 candidate, 
y —— by the dee 
deterinined to put hie previous 
ecution at Bowli 






raking from ’ 


connubial faith. 


coe Dee Bote. 
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and furnishes a stronger 
dangerous tendene of vice ond 


istory. Butdr 
it is beuer that it shuald be so, than for 
und seduction to prosper in the landand 
example 


the boundary that 
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unprovoked murder i 
though the instrumentality 


5} a near py von og 5 By — 

7 curtain | was founded on the na! ‘the transaction, > 
bao <n 7 enter (ape their denial of the existence of these certificates, 
P: Shacp; the srial, enavietion, and confession of } after they had stated to so many persons they 
guilt, and execution of h 
for that murder, and the suicide of Ann Benu-} lt was thedesire of the Sharpe to concest 
champ, formerly Aun. Cook, wh® was privy to, 
gated her husbaad to the murder -of 











'mnst have been in conversation or correspon- | admired that_man’s goot-natere. 


ceroas the Connecticut, with Fairlee in Vermont. 


‘ - “@emporaneous . 
Sy other modes of expression used, equally offensive 












FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 11; — 
— w jwi—t = 2 
"<oS$--~ “QONNECTICUT RIVER. 
[Journal Continued.) 
Phe Mads from the White Mountain House to 
Connecticut river are none of the best. One 
leads directly to Lancaster, distant bout twenty 
miles; the other to Littleton, eighteen miles. 
It was this hich we travelled,. As we had 
lost the going in the vehicle which 
carries the mail, and passcs but once a week, 
Mr: Crawford fitted up his two-horse wagon, and 
conveyed us over this vilest of all roads, in about 
two. hours.and a half, with as much celerity and 
unconcern as he travelled up the steeps of Mount 
* WasBingten. 

LAtlleton is a email village on the easterly bank 
of Amo fer, about four miles from the 
Conneccticut, From the appearance of the saw 
miille,i¢ may be to carry on a prettybrisk 
lumber trade. of the houses exhibited a 

neat outside, and probably have a corresponding 
juterior. “We stopped here only to take break- 
fast and to procure aconveyance (the stage 
having passcd down the road the day before) to 

Bath, which is a neat, thriving village, situated 
also on the Amonoosuck river, a few miles from 
its cunfivence with the Connecticut. There are 
at this place considerable falls in the river, fur- 
nishing water power for a variety of mechanical 
trades, mills, and a manufactory of woollen cloth. 
The houses, stores, and shops, stand chiefly on 
the cast bank of the river. Among them are two 
spacious hotels, (one of brick, three stories high) 
and the elegant seat of Moses P. Payson, Esq. 
the president of the Grafton Bavk. Fourteen 
niles: from Bath, proceeding down on the bank 
of Connecticut river, we arrive at i 

Haverhill, the shire town of Grafton county, 

. beautifully situated on an eminence commanding 
aview ofthe intervale between the village and 
the river, and the picturesque hills in Vermont in 
the towns of Newbury and Bradford. The 
site of this village ‘s truly delightful. There is 
not much bustle in the streets ; but the appear- 
ance of the houses indicates the wealth of their 
possessors, most of whom are presumed to be 
farmers. The stage route passes from Haverhill 
through . . 

Piermont, and is sprinkled with farm-houses at 
convenient distances from each other, though it 
intersects no considerable village, till it reaches | 

Orford, the principal buildings of which stand 
on one broad and level street, running nearly 
parallel with the Connecticut, and but a short 
distance from it. It is connected, by a bridge a- 





The meetinghouses of the two places, appear to 
be hardly more than a stone’s throw apart. In 
Fairlee there isa very singular mountain, form- 
ing the bank of the river, consisting apparently of 
red freestone. The sido toward the river is per- 
pendicular, and looks at u little distance as if the 
river had just broken though it. Orford exhibits 
notonly the appearance of wealth but of taste. 
A stranger entering the village would be imme- 
diately struck with the elegant and tasteful con- 
struction of some of the dwelling houses and 
their adjoining grounds. The main steet, too, ig 
decorated with rows of the sugar maple, the 
most beautiful of allour New-England forest 
trees, and so eminently superior in every. respect 
tothe unsightly and useless Lombardy poplars, 
which are a nuisance in most of our towns and 
villages, that we are surprised that they are not 
more generally transplanted. From Orford we 
passed on to 

Lyme, but made no stop except while the mail 
was in the hands of the post-maszer, and had no 
opportunity for observation. 

Hanover, the next village, celebrated for almost 
accntury asthe seat of piety, literature, and 
‘hospitality, it wero almost impertinent to notice 
in these rapid sketches, if such uotices deserve 
evena name so significaut as that. But as we 
stayed there during the sabbath, and received 
very courteous treatment from one of the profes-. 
sors in Dartmouth College, we should hardly for- 
give ourself if we omitted to acknowledge the 
obligation. It was not without pleasure that we 
heard that the religious services of the morning 
were to be performed by the President of the 
College, whose reputation asa scholar and a 
preacher was sufficient to transfer him from the 
pastoral care of a sinall church in Connecticut to 
the presidency of the first literary institutiun in 
New-Hampshire. We woukt not speak with dis- 
respect of a man co celebrated for learning and 
piety ; but we must confess that whatever antic- 
ipations we bad formed of his eloquence or the, 
Purity of the devotional character of his per- 
formances, were: sadly disappointed. His lan- 
guage, both in prayers and sermon, was excecil- 
ingly common and inelegant. Weare aware 
that Christians of his sect are not very particular 
ia the choice of epithets, or the selection of met- 
aphors; but it might reasonably be expected of 
the President of a liferary institution, that in his 

. @evotional exercises he would have more regard 
to the dignity of the Deity than to ask him to 
impress on the minds of the congregation that 
they had come there to settle accounts with God— 
that they had assembled to transact business with 

dpe Mmighty. Such metaphorical expressions ere 
bat poorly calculated at any time or place to in- 
epire devotional or serious feelings,and are bigh- 
ly objectionable as coming from: the President of 
acellege and delivercd before a collection of 
young mon whose literary taste will probably be 
im some degree furmed by the examples of their 
ecaghers, It was mot our purpose to listen to 
Beasident Tyler as a critic, or to Gnd fault with 
2 ; but there were 





ghe place and the solemnity ofthe service. His 


“\ cal severity. His arguments appeared to us al- 








to geod taste, wod unworthy of the sacredness 


sermon we thought stil! more obnoxious to eriti- 
together inconclusive—for in attempting to prove 
that “the effectual fervent prayer of the righteous 
man availeth much,” he pretty clearly demon- 
strated. that prayer was of no ava I, unless the 
Deity had previously resolved to grant the biess- 
ings prayed for,—in which case, it appears to 
us, that the blessing would be granted though the 
prayer were never offered. Among tis argu- 
ments drawn from experience, the reverend 
president alluded to an account given by Dr- 
Dwight, in which. it, was stated that a large fleet 
fitted out by the French in Nova Scotia to de- 
stroy New-England, was dispersed und destroyed 
by a storm, during the night after a day of gen- 
‘eral fasting and prayer, among ths “people of 
New-England. To this testimony he added a- 
nother instance of the efficacy of the prayer of the 
righteous. It happened a few years ago in the 
parish adjoining that of which he wasthen the 
minister, that a mortal epidemic prevailed, car- 
rying off great numbers of the inhabitants, and 
setting at defiance the skill ofthe physician and 
alithe prudence of man. A dreadful stupidity 
in affairs of religion also was no less prevalent, 
and threatened the people with eternal death. 
"Inthe midst ofthe dismay produced by these 
causes, the people of hic parish sppointed a day 
of fasting and prayer. The consequence was, 
and the preacher asserted his conviction that the 
result was the effect of the fervent and unceas- 
ing prayers of the godly on that day, that nota 
single individual in bis parish suffered from the: 
epidemic so fatal among their next door neigh- 
bors, and that there was a great and joyful revi- 
val. Refreshing grace came down in copious 
showers ; the idle.and the stupid were convert- 
ed, and many souls, (we forget the precise num- 
ber, though we believe the preacher mentioned 
it) were brought home to God, and look back to 
that day as the day of their new birth. Over- 
‘looking the boastful and egotistical manner in 
which this story was related, and admitting that. 
we agreed entirely with the reverend president 
in religious sentiment; we very much doubt 
whether he would have approved such a compo- 
sition had it come from a sophomore in college 
as u literary exercise. We would not avow so 
much disrespect for the intellectual acquirements 
and natural gifts of the youth of New-England, 
as to suppose one in that class would bave offer- 
ed itfor approbation. The evening “sesvice of 
the sanctuary” was performed by a gentleman 
not entirely unknown to the people of Boston 
and the vicinity,—a Mr. Niles, who, we believe is 
asort of agent for the Americav Colonization 
Society, and who made himself known about a 
year since to our editoriq] fraternity by some 
communications in our several papers on tle ab- 
Olition of slavery, and more particularly bya let- 
ter to Mr. Webster, j-ublished in the Centinel, lec- 
turing Mr. W. pretty severely for omitting fo no- 
tice the subject of slavery in his Bunker-Hill o- 
ration. 
course, the well-known proposition—“ ‘Fhe heart 
is deceitful above all things—who can know it ?” 
and he began by saying that his sermon would 
be chiefly argumentative, but begged to be ex- 
cused, as his arguments and language should be 
so plain that every child in the congregation 
might easily understand them. Comforted with 
thie declaration, we listened with great attention 
forhis arguments; but we belicve that, in his 
fervency, he forgot his purpose ; for he offered 
nothing of the kind he had promised. To do the 
gentleman justice, however, it ought not to be 
concealed, that his discourse was very enter- 
taining,—-perhaps, edifying ;—what it lacked in 
argument, was made up in anecdote; and we, 
saw, thore than once, some of the most serious: 
faces in the congregation lighted up by a smile: 
We must not quit the religious services at the 
meetinghouse in Hanover, without acknowledg- 
ingthe meritofthe sacred music, which was 
immeasurably superior, as to devotional feeling, 
appropriateness and taste, to what is usuuily 
heard.in either country or metropolitan church- 
es. The voices, cspecially those of the females, 
were rich and powerful, and so well disciplined 
in modulation that they secmed to utter the very 
soulof devotionaud harmony. The village of 
Hanover is lesa in extent than we had _anticipat- 
ed. Thereare not many elegant houses, except 
these occupied by the officers of the college 
The college building iteelf exhibits marks of 
rapid decay ; the walls are weather-beaten, the 
“ underpinning” loosened and displaced, and the 
door-steps look as if détermined to obtai a pre- 
mium for broksn Jege. But perhaps this furbid- 
ding exterior isof little importance, so Jong as 
the interior is well furnished, and the gifted pro- 
fessors and tutors continue to unfold the myste- 
rica of science and to disseminate the light of 
truth. 

Regretting that the necessity of our leaving 
Hanover early on Monday morning, prevented 
our acceptance of the proffered civilities of gen- 
tlemen of that place, we took the stage and ar- 
rived about 7 o’clock, at Windsor, in Vermont; 
where we stopped only to proeurc breakfast, and 
continued our journey through Wethersfeld and 
Springfeild to Charlestown, N. H.a most beautiful 
village, and celebrated in the history of our In- 
dian wars, All the towns last named are wealthy 
and thriving places. To the traveller on this 
road, we cowmend the public house in Windsor, 
kept by Me. F. Pettis, where he will find an o- 
bliging landlord, attentive waiters, and every 
convenience and accommodation that a country 
tavern can afford. In Windsor, three miles from 
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subline frum the ridiculous. 
barrier no more impassable is iuterposed be- 
tween the wisdum of the learned aud the non- 
seuse of foois, if we way judge from the follow. 





bald. head fat? above all its neighboring peaks, 
and affords, from its summit, an extensive view 
‘of the rich Valley“ef she Connecticut. From 
Charlestown to Bellows Fulls is eight miles,and a 
more delightful road for travelling in stuge or 
chaise is not tobe found. Between it and the 
river, cn the right as you pass down toward the 
falls, are rich snd luxuriaut'intervales, bearing in 
great profusion all the comuion agricultural pro- 
ducts of New-Engiand; while on the left the 
lund is hilly, broken, and sometimes rising tu em- 
inences, that may be called mountains. As we 
approach the falls, Fall Mountain rises in rude 
sublimity, as if it would interpose au insurmount- 
able obstacle to tie passage of the traveller. 
There is, however, between it and the river suffi- 
cient breadth of level land fora road. 
Lang in frightful masses over the side of the pre- 

cipice, threatening, az it would seem, to fall upon 

the spectaton-¢ yet under the brow of this moun- 

tain, stauds the elegant mansion-house of N. 

| Tucker, Esq. - Directly over the principal fall of 
the river, and within a few feet of Mr. Tucker's 

house is a bridge, supported on abutments et each 

side and by a pier in the -eeutre of the stream, 

standing ona rock, and untouchedby the water, 

we believe, at the highest floods. Bellows Falls 
village, onthe west side of the river,isin the 

town of Rockingham, and is a. busy and growing 

place. There is here an extensive manufactory. 
of paper, a large printing and book-binding es- 
tablishment,'a variety of mechanics shops, a 
post-office, an Episcopal church, two houses for 
public entertainment, anda number of neat and 
handsome dwelling houses. The natural scene- 
ry of this place we have described on a former 
occasion, and cuusay nothing on the present 
that can better express our admiration of it, or 
the sensations we have always felt when viewing 
these magnificent operations of the Creator’s pow- 
er. We could stand for hours on the bridge,listen-. 
ing to the eternal monutony of the water®.as they 
rush from their broad and shallow bed,through the 
narrow channel into which they are compressed, 


The rocks 


and held as it were in the hollow of God’s hand 


as a manifestation of his power over the ele- 


ments. The whole volume of water, which for 


two hundred miles has been - receiving the tribu- 


tary streams of two states und spreading iteelf 


over a channel of forty or fifty rods in width, is 


here poured through arocky tunnel not more 
than-half that nuinber of /ee?, in ‘breadth, and 
then again expands itse!! to its for size, 
rippling over an uneven bed, at first, as if re- 


joicing to be released frum its prison, and shortly 
after resuming its wonted calin and piacid sur- 


face, pursuing its way to ihe sea with a motiop 
scarcely visible. 


No wat 1 through happier valleys shine, 
Ne drinks the sea a loveliar — thine: ‘ 





It has been said that a line only separates the 
We suppose that a 


ing article that appeared on Tuesday, in -a work 


Mr. Niles adopted as the text of his dis- frofessedly devoted to the dissemination of med- 


ical ‘science and the overthrow of quackery ! 


Deatu or THE Presipents. The mutual in- 
fluence of the body aud the mind, has long been 
atheme of discussion for Doctors of Physic and 
Divinity. Although weare uot yet arrived .ut 
certain knowledge of the manner. in which our 
material and spiritual parts.are connected, we do 
know how often and how powerfully the ones is 
affected by causes opersting directly on the oth- 
er? Health may be destroyed by continued grief, 
and derangement ofthe digestive organs uniforin- 
ly induces mental deprestion. The intellectual 
powers are weakeiied by protracted disease of 
the body, and life itself is offen sacrificed at the 
shrine of despondency or passion. 

We cannot allow so remarkable an illustration 
of this influcuce as that furtished by the recent 
decease of the illustrious Patriots, Adams and 
Jeffergon, to pass without acomment. Far be ‘it 
from usto regard the coincidence of their de- 
parture us less wonderful than it is regarded by 
others, or to discounteaance the idea that it does 
not evince, in a striking manner, the special in- 
terference of Divine Providence—the unmerited 
favor of the great Creator. Butis there one » 
mong us who has not seen many instances in 
which the human machine has been kept iu op- 
eration by artificial means, sometime after it 
would otherwise have. ceased to act? We all 
know there are stimulants which can effect this 
purpose, and those stimulants produce the 
same effcct whether applied to the body or the 
mind. 

Again, still oftenerhave we seen cases in 
which, after an uncommon exercise of the mental 
powers, the frame has‘ become exhausted, and 
life ceased. In the history of some of our great- 
est men we find ree <a death happening in 
consequence of the relaxation which must follow 
avery unusual exercise of tie inental powers. 
{ndividuals who have held offices of great re- 
sponsibility and activity, are seldom found to 
live long after they have relinquished suebh offi- 
ces, The mind which had Leen accustomed to a 
certain degree of stimulus, sinks when theexcite- 
ment isremoved. So that aman of ettive hab- 
ite seldom survives long his usefulness. 

In the jllustrious example before us, we see 
both these causes operating together. It is cer- 
tainly not very remarkable that two men so far 
advanced as weie the late Presidents should be 
indisposed at the advent ofthe hot season,though, 
itis certainly sipguler that both should have 
been so much more ill in this than any former 
year. Now had the same in-lispusition occurred 
at any other part of the year, it is uot at all 
probable that these venerated Patriots would 
have left uson the same day. Butsee the in- 
flueuce of their minds over their enfeebled frames. 
Fur the few days or even w previous to the 
Jubilee, a kind of artificial life was undoubtedly 
kept up in both of them, ly a strong desire to 
see the 50th Anniversary of their country’s Inde- 
peadence. This ————— te operation— 
in extra operation ‘ the powers of the 
system. As the Jubilee » the excite- 
ment was increased. But when they had 


their eyes on the wi for day, aud thanked 
eae ead to one it, the excite- 


Heaven that they 
ment was removed, the power which 








the village, is Secutney Mountuin, which lifts its 


had kept up life was taken away, a proportional 











dcgree of relaxation and ility’ ensued, aad. 
the vital spark was momenterily extinguished. 
Thus do we see in whatdanner: it happened 
that these two Patriots expired simultaneously 
with the 50th year of that Independence they 
had speut their lives in obtuining and preserv- 
ing for themselves, their children, and their 
country. 





Banox Vox Weser. ‘The London papers re- 
cently received furnish various accounts of the 
life and death of this most justly celebrated 
musical composer. To a large portion of our 
readers, itis not doubted, the annexed particu- 
lars of his life and education, drawn from those 
papers, will be acceptable. We abridged our ac- 
count from several larger articles. 


Carl Maria Von Weber was born in 1786, at Eutin, 
asmall town in Holstein. His father gave hima 
liberal education, and in this he was assisted by his 
eon’s very early predilection for the fine arts, par- 
ticularly painting and music. 

Tae first regular instruction he received on the 
piano forte, (the instrumeut un which he gained such 
ahigh repatation as a player) was in 1796, The 
more his father perceived the gradual development of 
histalents, the more anxious he was to sacrifice every 
thing to their cultivation ; he therefore took his son 
tothe famous Michael Haydn, at Salzburg. Owing 
to the austere manner of this master, young Weber 
went to Munich, where he was taught singing by 
Valeai, and composition, as well as the piano, by 
Kalcher. To him he was indebted for a full knowl- 
edge of the theory of music, and for a skilful and 
ready use of all the means it furnishes to the com- 
poser. Weber was now more indefatigable in his 
studies than ever, and began to apply himeelf to one 
particular branch of the art, in preference to the 
rest—to opera music. Under the eyes of his master, 
he wrote an Opera, Die Macht der Liebe und des 
Weins (the Power of Love and Wine,) a Mass, and 
several other pieces ; but all these were judiciously 
committed to the flames. meer 
_ Svon after this; Weber entertained an idea of 
rivalling Sennefelder, of lithographic celebrity, and 
he went so far asto say, that the invention was his, 
and that he used machines more adapted tothe pur- 
pose. In order to prrive his plan on a, grand scale, 
he removed with his father to Frisberg m Saxony, 
where the ‘best materials were most couveniently at 
hand. ‘The tediousness of so mechanical a business, 
however, could not fail very soop to tire a mind ac? 
customed to more refined occupations, and the young 
speculator resumed, with redoubled vigor, his study 
of composition. While s yoni of only fourteen, he 
wrote the Opera Das Waldmauchen (the Girl of the 


November, 1800, and received with great use at 
Vienna, - Prague, and Petersburgh. Tee 
spread, indeed, much further than the composer af- 
terwards wished, considering it was a very immature 
and juvenile production. 

An article in the Musikalisch¢ Zeitung, excited in 
the young composer the idea of writing in an entirely 
new style, and to bring back again into use the an- 
cieut ee *8 2 en * *7 
forgott-n. For this purpose he composed, in 1801 
the Opera, Peter Schmoll and his Neighbours, of 
which Michael Uaydn thus expresses himeelf ia a 
letter :—“* As far as I may pretend to judge, | must 
truly and candidly say, that this Opera not only 
possesses great power and effect, but is composed ac- 
cording to the strict rules of counterpoint. ‘To spirit 
and livelinese, the composer has added a high degree 
of delicacy ; and tlie music is moreover, perfectly 
suited to meauing of the words.” 

During one of his many professional travels with 

his father, in 1802, to Leipzig, Hamburgh, and Hol- 
stein, his principal occupation was to collect and 
etudy all works on the theory of music ; and, prompt- 
ed by the doubts he entertained as tothe correct 
ness of most of them, he commenced studing harmony 
once more, from. its- very element:, with a view of 
constructing an entire new system ofmusic. The 
work entitled Vogler, 12 Chorate, by Sebastian Bach, 
analysed by C. M. Von Weber, may be considered as 
the fruit of those researches, and is equally interest- 
ing and instructive. 
os 1803 he went to Vienna, where he finished his 
musical education, under Vogler. He was subse- 
quently called to Breslau, in the character of Maestro 
di Capelta. As he had to form here an entirely new 
orchestra, and corps of singers, he was furnished with 
a very favourable opportunity to improve himeelf in 
the. knowledge of effect. The only work of couse- 
quence during his Silesiqn visit, was the-Opera of 
Rubezahi, i.e. Number Nip, of which the ill-famed 
mountain ghost has furnished the subject. 

The commencement of the great l’russian war, in 
1806, obliged him to quit his post at Breslau, and he 
entered the service ofthe Duke Eugene, of Wurtem 
berg. Here he wrote Two Symphonies, several Con- 
certos, aud various pieces far wind instruments. He 
aleo published at this time improved edition of 
his Opera, The Maid of the Wood, under the title of 
Silvana; a Cantata (Der erste ‘'om ;) some Over 
tures, fora gtand orchestra ; aod a great many solo 
pieces, for the piano-forte. i 

tm 1610, he set out on another professional tour, 
upon a better concerted plan than before. At Frank- 
fort, Munich, and Berlin, his Operas were performed 
with much success, and his Concerts were well at: 
tended. Once more, assisted by the experience and 
knowledge of Vogler, who had then two other you 
artists of great talent with him, Meyerbeer and Gau- 
soacher, he composed the Opera Aba Hassan, at 
Darmetadt, in 1210. 

From ee yas He mar ose Pree nom of the 
Opera at e, whi e vite anew 
and wrote here his great Cantata, Kampf und Sieg’ 
a most imposing ition. After the object of his 
visit to Prague was fulfilled, he once more travelled, 
without any permaneut appointment. Though he 
received the most handsome offers from all pasts of 
Germany, he did not accept of any, uatil he was €all- 
ed to Dresden,. for the purpose of forming there a 
German . Such an iavitation he could not 
resist, and it is to this Opera that he for years devot- 
ed, con amore, his whole attention and activity. 

his celebrated Frieschutz was produced at Berlin 
in 1822. The publication of it at once clevated him 
to the rank of one of the first composers in Germany. 
It has been said, and with some truth, that many of 
the melodies of this charming Opera are not strictly 
original, aud parties of the Jager Chor, in particular, 
are familias even to the English ear. Yet with every 
abatement which the most rigidly scrupulous can call 
for, this celebrated chorus is one of the most spirited 
and heart stirring acditions to the melodies of 
that has been made for many yeass. The overture 
is allowed, w. the most intimate with musical com- 
position, to 
striking appropriateness to scenes that follow instan- 
taneously, strikes even the most untutored ear. 
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Wood), which was performed, for the first time, in & 


-| aimed at by the composer. 


most skilfully constructed, and its |. 
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noruigg, his eg reclining on hip hand, as ifin a 
profoand sleep; aad ge was prompily 
resorted tu, it'wap toa late, vital spark being quite 
extinct. — 


Von Weber gave the Concert before alluded te te 
recently as the 26th May, atthe Argyle-roomeat 
which he presided, and gratified the audicace. by 
several new compositions of extraordinary 
One of the most remarkable among them was @ 
from Lalla Rookh, composed cxpressly for 
Stephens, and which was accompanied by Voa 
himself on the piano-forte. * 

The Opera o Der Pretsbuts, with all the original 
music, was to have been performed yesterday evening 
at Covent-Garden Theatre, for the benefit and vader 


the superintendance of the composer, but his iucten · 4 


ed indisposition, which prevented his attendaues, 
caused the postponement of the performance. Hix 
family will not, of course, lose the advantage, bat 
rather by the increased sympathy of the with 
their misfortune, have it more than doubled te them 
eee tne eee See the theatre may 
Von Weber preyiousto his arrival ia Englaad, re- 
sided at Dresden, where he occupied the post of 
Maestro di Cappella to the King of Sazony, in whove 
Court he was beid iu the highest estimation. Indeed, 
in all parte of Germany h> is spoken — 
siasm, as a musical genius of the first order. 
state of Von Webes'’s health, which rendered him 
peculiarly susceptible of the variations in the weather 
of an English spring, prevented his being a frequent 
visitor in the fashionable circles ; and he 
perhaps, too powerful a consciousness of real merit to 
descend to those little arteby which popularity is to 
be secured within that range. 


The avnexed slight anecdotes are character- 
istic of the great musician whose death excited 
80 much sympathy. 

Weber was invited to dine with Mr. L———, the 
music-seller, whose residence and establishment are ‘ 
of a very haudsome description, On entering the 
noble drawing-room, the quiet German opened his 
eyes, and, looking round, said softly, as if to him- 


self, l see it is better to sell music than to write it.” -* 
Weber got, perhaps, about 1,0001. by his visit-to) ” 


England: 5001. for his Oberon, and other sums for 
a rehearsals, leading the orc , CMe, 
certs, aud private parties such as the Marquis of 
Hertford’s, Mrs. Coutts, &c., for which ¢ 
was the fee. Mrs. Weber wes of 
letters from Germany express, that her husband 
not sufficiently recompensed: certainly if we com- | 
pared his rewerd with the immense sums levied by 
less gifted foreigners, we also should think so. The 
truth is, that amusing talent is always paid, out of 
al proportion, much higher than great abilities or’ 
us. 

One of Weber's distinguishing excellencies was 
his suiting the sound in his compositions to the seuse 
of the words : his music: wae twin sister to the poetry 
—a rare and iy quality. In one of the. pieces. 
of Oberon, Miss Paton, with all her fine powers and’. 
beautiful execution, failed to produce the effect: 


said she, “1 never can do this as it should be.” 
‘+ The reason is,’ replied Weber, ** because you ds 
not know the words.”” . 

A grander example of bis feeling and jadgment ia” 
this respect occurred when performing a hy das to the? 
Deity. Some of the voices were in a high heyy 
‘¢ Bush, hush !”” 


exclaimed the genuine 


“ hush !—if you were in the presence of God, would? 


you speak loud ?”” 


The funeral of Weber took place at the a 


Catholic Chapel in Moorfields, on W \ aa 
the twenty-first of June, and was nu 


attended by persons dressed chiefly in black, and 


whose deportment indicated that their sorte®: 
was intense and real. The following 5 
tribute to his memory -was written by & Mr. 
Planche, dod beautifully composed. -by Mr., 
Braham—the movements being taken principally* 
from Weber’s own composition, but pertly” 
original. : 


ON THE DEATH OF WEBER. — 


Weep !—for the word is — 
Mourn !—for the knell kaoll’d : * 
The master chord is broken, — le 
And the master hand is cold ! . 
Romaace hath lost her minstsel : 
No more his magic strain 
Shall throw a sweeter spell around 
The legends of Almaine!- __ 


His fame bad flown before him, 


Histe . Roa tongue. 
is were sung by every 5 
And harped by hand. 7 
He came to cell fresh 
But Fate .was in theie breath ; 
And tarned his march of triumph 
Into a disge of death ! 
O, all who knew him loved-him ! 
For with bie mighty mind 
He bore himself so meeklys— 
—e— it angen or 
is wildly warbling melodies— _ - 
The storms that round them roll— 
Are types of the simplicity . 
And grandeur of his soul ! 


yeare of ceaseless suffering 
- Had worn him toa shade, 
So patient was his spirit, 
No waywasd plaint he made. 4 
E’en Death himself seemed loth to scare — 
oe pure and —— * 
And stole u him Se; 
As slomber o'er aw cbild * 
Weep !—for the word is spoken,— 
Moura !—for the zneH hath knoll’d : 
The master chord is broken, 
The master hand is cold. 


Asatomican Dissections. Ae austomed 


dissections are understood to be ĩ istble We 
skill in the profession of surgery, and as t! 


udices of the common people are violent ⸗ 
the practice, we see uo reason why the vurg⸗⸗ 
themselves should not bequeath their bodigh®: 
their surviving brethren for that purtet, A 
few examples of this sort would tr sably tne; 
much to soften the prejudice, ond induce othet 

friends to anatomical se%ence to do likewise. “Eat 


Dr. Brooks of Berourdston and the — 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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tions, nor can those who study medicine ex- racular ‘tougue and nice derangement of epi- 
—* to im ve their scionee unless they shall ete: ine * — the a Sel — 
— - practical buowledge Cons ens, and | ents resorted to). to get * session of those rare 
ee reel Sting that — of our body | words yagek ana — of laraing te “¢lie- 
hy worms is nuavoidable, it seems desirable, fur — or bet thoee a = 
the beneBit of ** that they should be previ⸗ auto e practiesd o 
e 












































































b : | cocasions, I shall enumerate.a few of the most 
ously dissected by fi es archers of medicine an simple, point oir rover Merits and defects 
surgery. It is the my wish, oat very _ and at the soul llasadieoties a character illus- 


trative ; eee <e oS AS & 

The Mel ecethod decide followed h the eten- 
ers. No method is more. extensively practised 
than this. Almost every one insensibly fixes in. 
his mind the uncommon words which have steack 
him in the cunversation of another. In talking 
with a third person, he manages to deliver him- 
selfof the unusual burtheu he carries. ‘Little 
danger ia incurred if memory perfurms her part. 
But sometimes she proves treacherous, and then 
comes the “ woful wo of words.” ‘ 

Auscultator is a profound tistener. Heseldum 
opens his mouth whilst another more learned 
than himself is speaking, but, with ears erect, 
catches each word and syllatie that is said. Soon 
however, he makes aimple amends for his silence 
by repeating the discourse he bas just heard, 
with some slight alteration perhaps, to all whom 
he meets. Not long since his physician inform- 
ed bias that one of his patienta, by a fall, bad re- 
ceived a contusion in his abdominal parts.which 
would occasion -an abscess. Auscultator is no 
sooner possessed of the important information, 
than be hastens to communicate it to his neigh- 
bors. “Such an one,” said he, “ by a fall receiv- 
ed a confusion in his abominable parts which 
would occasion his absence.” 

The next mcthod is what iu a more extensive 
sense is called plagiarism, bat which J shall here 
denominate word-stealing. This requires consid- 
erable dexterity in order to practise it with suc- 
ceag,and therefore shuuld seldum be attempted 
in large company by novices. The great diffi- 
culty is apt to be that too many words are taken 
from the same author, and used s0 injudiciously 
as to lead to:detection. As a half-famished dog 
greedily devours the first ſood that is presented 
hini in such copious quantities that it not unfre- 
quently occasions his death, so the needy word- 
stealer, when he meets with a book abounding 
in uncosnmon phrases, immediately seizes upon 
them in so imprudent a manver, that they rather 
iajure than benefit him. — 

Plagiarius is a word-stealer. He glances his 
eye over every book he sees. He. marks the 
lengthy word and pompous phrase. He studies 
it till he makes it his own. first opportuni- 
ty, be. makes a display of his lust acquirements, 
without considering whether they are adapted to 
the occasion. He had once been perusing a 
learned work iu metaphysics, when he received 
an invitation to attend a party of ladies. This 
was a capital chance for displaying his learning, 
and for overpowering the understanding of the 
sex—which in his opinion was none of the strong- 
est—so he did not fail to improve it. Soon af- 
ter his appearance the conversation happened 
to surn on the last fashion in dress. Plagiarius 
insmmediately launches forth. He contended that 
the fashion was not founded on prindiples of hu- 
man nature. Man waz a sententious, an adven- 
titious creature, and if 
ous circuinstances, it would svon be difficult. to 
— his personal identity. He insisted 
that the fashion was the coefficient cause,and the 
executive effect would be the tota) annihilation of 
ratiocination, and of the association and concat- 
enation of ideas; and that for his part ho should 
like.zo see the ladics divested of these artificial 
habiliments, and clothed in systematic habits of 
abstraction and generalization. 

The last method I shall menition, is dictionary- 
hunting. By this is to be uuderstoud conning o- 
ver the pages of a dictionary,and selecting words 
of the greatest length witl.out. regard to their 
meaning. This is a lawful, though a dangerous 
way of acquiring words. It is lawful, because 
the ground is ¢ctumon, subject to no game laws, 
but open to all. It is dangerous since it exposes 
the hunter from not understanding the qualities 
ofhis game to make a wrong use of it. Yet with 
a good degree of ussurance and volubility, one 
may pass fora thorough adept in,the use of laii- 
gucge, even if bz should not at all times, have a-. 
ny definite ideas attached to his words. The 
truth is, the old doctrine, ‘ — 


urds are like leaves, end where most abound 
Much fruit of solid sense is seldom food : 


has long since been exploded, and he who, at 
the present day, affects the old-fashioned con- 
ciseness and sitnplicity in his speech is sure to 
gain the reputation of foolish and unlearned. 

_ My friend Lexicos isa professed dictionary- 
hunter. The pearl diver does not display more 
perseverance in remaining under water, nor 
more ingenuity in ascending to the surface with 
his spoil, than does Lexicos in wading through 
the pages of motli-caten tomes,and collecting all 
the rare and quaint words that come iv his way. 
You may see him, at. almost every hour of the 
day, seated at his desk . with an old Baily atone 
side and a folio Johnson at the other, turning o- 
ver their leaves alternately, aad he still continues 
to overturn them, though they are now nearly 
destroyed. When he starts a new word, he pur- 
sues it till taken, and then curries it tu ‘his friends 
that they may cnjoy the fruit of his labor. Not 
jong since he came to ine, witha wiser look 
than usual. The flood-gates of his mouth were 
soon opened, and a torrent of words poured forth. 
I listened, but cowl! distinguish no articulate 
sounds. Indeed, he seemed cop pletely inundat- 
ed with words. ~“Unhappy man!” ] mentally 
exclaiued ; “too much learning bas made thee 
mad.” But there was no time left for reflectiun, 
for now be began to froth und toam at the mouth 
{ most .frightfully. Accordingly, I accompauied 

him home. His dutvicile bad the same appear- 
auce as when I last saw it. His desk stéod in its 
wonted™ place. Johnson lay outapread as usual, 
but Baily was gone. 1 searched, but could not 
find it. Atlength I enquired of his bed-maker 
if she could tell me the fate of the dictionary. 
“ Ah! lack-a-day *” wournfully said she, raising 
ber spectactes on her withered brow, “lack-a- 
day, myeye-sight is feeble and my glasses are 
dim, bat ifever I saw the sun rise, with these 
eyes, I saw young master this very inoruing 


Dr. H = (if at shat 
of my friend Dr. Harrison (if at 4 
ae io London, or to Mr. Cline, or to the last ht- 
tending physician, to be removed to Surgeon’s 
Hali for dissection in « regular lecture, and then 
imediately deposited in its coffin, ready for be- 
ing conveyed to its place of interment. Bat all 
he, relative to dissection, to be on condition of 
pr. Herrison, Mr. Cline, or such last attending 
physician, engaging for the punctual observance 
of what I wish to bedone, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of my execntrixes, on whose consent the 
whole must depend. My own wish is simply, 
that my body, after death and before its dissolu- 
tion, may be instrumontal in promoting the good 
of mankind. . 


“DBDacams ane From Jove.” Our readers as 
well as ourself, Auubtless, have often read and 
heard of surprising correspondences between 
dreams and certain events immediately preceding 
or following their occurrence. Every body has 
heard of the vision of Lord Lyttleton, the dreams 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and the prophetic warnings 
given to the. chief butler and chief baker of the 
Egyptian montrch. But we never, to our pros- 
ent recollection, met with a more surprising fore- 
runner of this sort, than the following, which 
the editor of a Scotch paper says he had from 

+ the party concerned, James Charles Ware, Esq. 
of Norfolk. - 

“ About the latter end of autumn 1819, 1 had 

relired to my rest one evening earlier than usual, 
having invited some frionds to supper on the fol- 
ing night. I had slept some hours, when I 
dreamt that a lady, clothed in a Jong white robe, 
rushed into the chamber, and fixing her eyes up- 
on me, with a look of agony, exclaimed ‘ They 
will nurder him! aud iamediately a cry of one 
in pain fell upon my ear. I awoke, but all was 
silent through the house, and I again composed 
myself to slumber. I had scarcely closed my 
e however, when the same figure gave me 
game warning, and the samecry was heard. 
[started from sleep anil awoke my wife, to whom 
Irelated my wonderful dream ; but she laughed 
at. ne, and said it was absurd to pay any attcution 
tosuch fancies. I again fell asleep; and a third 
time the same figure appeared, but this time it 
was all bloody, and whispered, ‘ It is too late ” 
The cries were repeated, andI awoke a third 
time ina cold sweat; the cry.of distress still 
on my waking sense ; my wife was also 
—— y the noise; and conscious that my 
dream was not a mere illusion, I hastily snatched 
ls from the tuble, und rushed down stairs. 
The cry still continued, but vot so loud as at first; 
the sound seemed like the gurgling of blood in 
the throat. ‘1 cocked my pistols, and flew into 
the kitchen, whence. the sound seemed to pro- 
ceed, when the first object that caught my eye 
was a wretch, armed with a large knife stained 
with blood. The man woreno coat, but his 
sleeves were tucked up to his shoulders, and his 
arms, face, and shirt, were all covered with 
blood !. I rushed forward and collared the vil- 
lain ; and giving the alarm, the room was imme- 
diately filled with servants. J dragged the mis- 
creant to the light, und discovered—my own 
cook! He had been engaged in killing a young 
pig, which I had ordered to be stuffed tor supper 
on the following evening.” 








Names. A writer in the Charleston Mer- 
cury, after remarking that the word Cazar, was 
made by combining the initials of the names of 
the ministers of Charles I. proposes that the 
present administration of the United States and 
those who side with them should take a name 
formed in the samc manner, and be called Crass, 
—the initials of the president and bis secretaries, 
Clay, Rush, Adams, Barbuur and Svuthaed, com- 
posing that word. He adds “ This unseenily 
shell-fish is a fit emblem of the party, which, it 
is cortain, will never obtain the confidence of 
the people, unless, to use the words of Hamlet, 
“like a crab they could go ‘backward,” from the 
corruption and treachery by which they were 
‘emuggied into office and influence.” 





“Toast. Among the toaste lately given at a 
public dinverin Kentucky, we observe the fol- 
lowing : 

Let the BAST boast its rubies and pearls, let the 
sovru boast its mountains of gold ; but we beast a 
happier land, where mind is eulightened and free, 
where woman is the pride and solace of Man, aad 
where CLAY is sterling coin. 

Now ifthe clay of Kentucky isso easily con- 
vertible into sterling céin, it is presumed that it 
may as vasily be transformed to American dol- 
lars. We wish the gentlemaa who gave this 
toast would procure and send us nine of them, 
for which he shall be entitled to a receipt in full 
for the Galaxy, threc years previous to 1822. 
No charge for interest. 

——— 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
‘Ausntod Ge gaping vesticsresged wreead™ ident 
Polonina. | —— do vow retd, may lord” A 
‘The proper use of language is to express our 
ideas in a conspicuous and intelligible manner. 
It would-seem, however, that language, at’ the 
nt day, had eeasedto perfurin this office. 
ts principal employment now, is to copfound 
the understandiag 


u by a confused | POF ‘ 
sad words. The of ; grandilo-. take that at bible that.-he used to read. so 
J lees he allowed Fe ii omar christian-like, and swallow itdown whole! Ah, 


lack-a-day ! lack-a-day !" Suth was the old 
lady’s story. Whatever credit is due to it, cer- 
tain it is that my friend: Lexices, from that’ day, 
tas never bech like other folks. He statks a- 


sound,” so that he is now generally known a- 
mong his acquainzences by the name of “the 
walking dictionary.” $ 


erems to prevail, that leariing is to-be estimated broad with the appearance of a maniac,ever mut- 
Bz he Buwaber of works Ag Fo en soleed by ter | ‘ering “ words of learned lengthy and thuadering 
Ppeating terms the meaning of which is uot obvi- 





‘by those unerrin 


so disguised by extrane- [” 


the attendant upon every new — 
Wit it be poetry. If, however, the author ‘of 
Harvest Festival have one half the good sense 
of which even his preface implies the possession, 
he will know how mach to despise the flattery 
that has been sobountifully lavished on him. Our 
own intention, at present. is neitherto “damn 
with faint praise,” to condemn: without good 
cause, nor to applaud mercly because our neigh- 


bors cry out Bravo ! 


In one of the notices of thé Harvest Festival, 
regret is expressed that the antlior should have 
shown so-much respect for his readers asto abide 
tules which form the true 
ard of political composition :—and in an- 
other it is said, that, “ should he evince less fear of 

and pertuit his geniusto 
to its native bent, the Ke- 
soon have another naine to 


standard of 


the tongue of criticism, 
soar mure atcordin 
public of letuera will 
add to the galaxy of American poets.” Now, 


or our own part, we have strangely fancied that 


these little poems derived much of their merit 


from their adherence to established principles. | 


We haveno idea of being enraptured with poet- 
ry which displays a mind witd, and unbrokes,and 
@ taste rough and unrefined. No remarks are so 
well calculated as those to Which we have allu- 
ded, to encourage a young writer, in the indul- 
gence of that loose, slovenly style which defaces 
the scores of American volumes, that are already 
beginning to lumber up the paths of literature, 
aud that must, in time, become complete stum- 
bling blocks to the way-faring man therein. 
But to our task—we must censure the lines at 

page 15. 

‘aul ded — them go, I broke my blade 
as bearing teo great a resemblance to 
ig g - g — these from 

“1 saw him break his bludc, and bow his head, 

Aud yield himself a prisoner tu the fue.” 
The meagure is bud in the line 

“ The gigautic rocks, that lok as ficm.” 
and in this, a 

“ And when the lilies floating there were never beat.” 


The accentgiven to the word Ganymede, page 8, 
if not decidedly erroneous, is at least, very un- 
common—and its division into four syllables, not 
to be fuund in any other English verse. 

However, notwithstanding these blemishes, 
there is a large proportion—yes, a large one,— 
of pure, genuine poetry in this volume. There 
is uot a page of it that does not bear the impress 
of geuius. We know wit we are talking of, 
vod although when we began, we did not intend 
‘making any quotations, yet as a proof of our as- 
sertion, we will select,at random, here and there, 
a few lines, as they attract our eye.’ . 


¥: Dve seen the liquid gems@f night 

ic guivering on some grassy mound 

Exhaling forth their yao - tight" 
+ ———ye, whose days of Spring 

Have brought forth vought but ——— — flowers.” 
4 —then Elove ~ ~ 

To listen to the music issuing out F 

In untaught freedom from cach gushing ſount 

“ And freely breathes the trumpet’s nutes, 


Like a wild mouatain-spirit's voice.” 
“% When the dark is life fur life, 

Aad the sharp im of shivered glaives 
Plays jicrcely in the battle-strife, =~ 


Like lightning o’er storm-smilten waves.” 
“ The breath of morning softly blows aside 
The drapery of night.” wy 

— iVuing to hear the stream 

Go murmuring on, ing the rvots of towers, 
dad making music in thcir finespus threads.” 
“ Atear—a single tear staits ‘neath those lids, 
As if it were a : 
Gushing from out « ain lng dricd up.” 


These, aud numerous other passages, need no 


comments—they are beautiful—as are many of 
hisepithets,—such as the elver-spre: 
ov a summer night ; the “ tremulous throbbing” 
nenr the cataract ; the “ cold pencillings of morn,” 
“ melting” intu the warmththat comes on with 
the sun; the “well-knit sitewy strength of them 
who rise bencuth Opprcssion’s crushing 
the “ hand like veiny marble delicately carved.” 
We have just opened ht a passage which we must 
quote. It is from the Fragment on Ambition. 


led mead,” 


foot 


“ So where the ruins uf some lie,— 
Deastruction’s ts —he ey uy 


The mantling iv ads its leafy armas 

O'er every mou tee shaft, eabrecing close 

Each fluted colnuma, as it were to hide 

The lone prostration of she beautiful .” : 





There—we «lo not hesitate to assert our belief, 
that there is not a living.poet, who would not 
feel proud to have written that last line. 


Before dismissing this'volume of Mr. Hill’s, we 
would caution him—¢eriously too—to preserve 
hereafter u steady | pen, and a mind regardless 


even of whatever deserved praise has been be- 
stowed upon his first effort, so far us it tends to 


raise him in his own estnnation. We are all apt 


“to think more highly of ourselves than we 
ought,” aud we caution our young author to re- 


meinber this. We shall look for the appearance 
of his next volume, with'a keener eye for tho 
perception of faults, perhaps with a disposition to 
rebuke him harshly, should he commit them. He 
has shown what he can do—than he can do cred- 
it to himself—let him beware then, that too great 
confidence in his own powers do not lead Lim to 
relax his efforts. The path he has chosen, is 
full of pit-falls—let Lim therefore tread softly and 
cautiously, lest, by trusting too much to his 
knowledge of the way, te stuinbie and fall, and 
come forthwith “ shame and confusion of face.” 
Let him but continue’ as he has begun, and we 
may all of us be proud to acknowledge hin as 
eur own. X. P. K. 


— 








GRASSHOPPERS. 

Being, a few days ago, about one hundred 
miles in the interior, my-atiention was called to a 
circumstance in the habits of this ingect,. very 
different from what, I believe, is the general ve- 
ticn respecting them ;—4 mean, their keeping on 
the wing, Ligh in ine air, for hours together. 
At about the middle ofthe day, when the sun 
shone with unclouded brightness, | was 
to place myself just withia the doors ofthe house, 


so.that the eyes should be screened from the 
immediate rays of the sun, and to direct my sight 
upwards, as. near to the sun as possible. I did 
so ; and at a great height descried large num- 
bers of grasshoppers, rendered visible hy the in- 
tenseness of the sun’s rays in that quarter, flying 
back-and-forth, like flies, apparently for mere 
tention to this circumstance, Was of opinion, that 
oly Of opinion, that, the 
feet abote us. | wasclearly of opinion, that t 
——— hundred feet. 


amuseines:t. ~ ‘The gentleman, who 
the highest insects 


distance could nov be less than two 


It may, perhaps, be asked, how we ascertained 
the fact, that these enima!s were grasshoppers 7 
I reply, that the mution and general ap — 
ights, and as eome were 
flying very litle atove a#, we were able to trace’ 
them downward, and to make such a comparison 
between them at various altitudes, as left not the 


were like them ; antl moreover, that ast 
visible at different 


least doubt iu the minds of those who 


, cards than any other person everhad. He may ask, 


NN LL 
the earth. Is this commun opiaien incorrect ? 
or are their habits different, in this resp-ct, the 

resent year, froin what they have formerly 

n ? or have we, this summer, been visited by 
a species different from what we have usually 
seen? It would be highly gratifying to me, to 
read the remarks of some person, un observer of 
nature, and versed in natural histery, on the sub- 
ject of this communication. OYAGEUR. 
CBRONICLES OF NEW-ENGLAND, - 
CHAPTER CX. 

1. And after these things it came to pasg, that 
@ certain man was ordained, by the imnpositivn of 
bands, and other r.tes und ceremonies, to take 
the oversight of a church, in a certain village. 

2. Aud his name was Spintext: and he was of 
the sect of Christians, called Congregationalists. 

3. And it was the custow of those days tO have 
au hour-glass in the pulpit, and to preach a full 
bour,on whatsoever text, and in whatsoever 
condition the atmosphere wight be, in regard to 
heat or cold. 
4. And what with the songs of Zion, and the 
Christiun bymns, that were sung, and the extem- 
peraneous prayers, that were offered, two full 
hours, aud ofttimes more, were spent in public 
— at ove and the same mecting of the poo- 
ple. - 
S. And go it was, that on a certain day called 
the Christian sabbath, wien the weather was 
sultry, and the people had been laboring all the 
preceding week, in the lubors of the fiefd, 
6. And their bodies had becume fatigued; and 
their minds in a degree, fatigued also, 
7. That Spintext was preaching unto them, 








— — — 


AcuxanpEr or Russa. We obser tegre 
that good men are inconeiderately sae - 
wake out a character of Christian principle and libe- 

Alexander—the maker of 


oy | tone — * late em 
he Holy Alliance person who insulted Chris- 
tianity by taking it as ã cover for machlavelion of 
the worst description—the hypocrite, who, with the 
Bible ia his hand, the Word of God in his mouth-— 
a up —* See war, it may be said, 
rmination, inst all the principle a 1. 
lect which. that Ged. whee neent ee nate 
whose religion was*prostituted—had sent to preserve 
aud enlighten the earth. Alexander was the crusa- 
der for legilimacy' ; gud he, as far as can be known, 
was almost solely responsible for the b aod 
tyranny which annoys France, and for the rivers of 
blood shed in Italy and Spsin—for, what is of even 
more importance, the retrogradation of society ia Ew 
rope. Yet this is the cuvning and b 
despot, whem some would held up te the civilised 
world as a Christian, 


Liumt Dinnens, There ate some people who 
have puzzled themselves balf their lives long about 
the strange difference there usually is between morn- 
ing and afternoon sermons, especially when thelt own 


minister preaches at home ; he “pyeare tobe ex 
ceedingly dull, even to. many of bh firmest friende. 


They see indeed that he appears as animated as ev- 
3 perhaps —* > : bet as the Scotch divine said, 
hen attem © ¢€ a bard 

oi the epistlen, ” St. Paul apes —— ood 
here, my hearers.” Now, it may be, inaction and 
hearty cating may have caused the difficulty, The 
fault is perchance, in the hearer more than in the 
preacher. ‘lhe mystery is drowsiness. Eat little or 
no dinner on Sundays, and use some exercise be- 
pares ~ —* Thas your minister will sdon 
, t tonishingly improved in matter and ac 
in a dull, drawling manner. eins nad . * i : 

8. And as‘he looked round about, behold ma- : — sneha ecm 
ny of the people were asleep, for their eyes were 
heavy. 

9. And he stopped preaching unto them, and 
opened his mouth and said, “1 guess. that one 





« 
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Masonit Ealendar 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEBE. 

















Monitor Lodge, . 
half of the people in this house, are asleep.” Aurora, ——* 
10. And a certain shrewd san of the congre- ike,” boone? 
gafion grees and stood upon his feet and suid, “ I Mount Vernee, — 
guess that not more thun one third. of this.assem- ee Zenoss M 
bly ore asleep.” Unions — —— 
II. And onthe day following, Spintext did possiny 5 
cause the shrewd ae tu De semana before Gen 8 12 “ 
the magistrate, and did accuse him of making dermalom, Northamptoe, 
disturbance iu time of divine service. — —X Wednesday: 
12. And the shrewd man pleaded his owa J >, Danvers, J 
Cause, saying thatthe time mentioned was not cone bem > 
the time of divine service ; but that it was guess- Harmony, Nortbéeld, “ 
ing time. * Paes are * — at. 
13. Bs px * argued get ig — that he had Hires. * —— Thuredey 8 
as good aright to guess, us the parson had. —* porns Me 
14. And many ofthe people were gathered —— mg ie { 
together to witness the trial. ; : —522 — —— — 
15. And the magistrate did give judgmenge-| Winks — he 
gainst the parson; aud all the people did acqui- Mount Zion Chapter, , Munday, 
esce in the wisdom and justice of the judgment. Binion Soe: & Fottahtle 
1G. And so it was, that Spintext lost his case, Heston Excampment KT —— 
and, not many weeks thereafter, lost his parish Washington R. A.C. Salem, Thunday. 
tikewise. 5 —— SS 











PMarciages. 


In this city, Mr. Silay Saubors to Mrs. Ana Conser ; Bir. Lesbiey 


Oe Chelona teen & Miss Abby 8. Whitney. 
a Charlesiowa, Mr. ° to 'e 
iso Barah N. Moore. 


In Salem, Mr. George Fowler to 
a. New-York,Mr. Charles J. Jubasun, of Besiun, to Mise Mary N. 


Deaths. 


Iu this city, Major Elisha Preach, aged 58; Qivet March, Jr. 


THINGS IN GENERAL. 
{Krom the Palladium.) 
Mr, Browere has taken a perfect likeness of Mr. 
Carroll in plaster. The likenesses in his mode can- 
not be otherwise then correct. 
A newspaper thief has been detected at New- 
York. 


The ship Stanmore, ready to sail for London, was 











— — 


23; Mrs. Bea 67; Br. Joubua MR. Lincot 

burnt at Calcutta the 22d March. Mr. Joba A. Welch, aged a Mew’ Rlisshorh Parone, — Mee 
A Baltimorean has discovered an important com- — William Pear, aged'25. 

Position to prevent worms from injuring the bottoms | In Dorchester, Mrs. —— 

of vessels in hot climates. —— —— * — Berhad aged 74s 
The National Philanthropist proposes the establish- | In Sashes, Se, Robert Lazett. 

ment of a Hospital for the latemperate—where | 1 Rowley, Mr. Joba Bailey, aged &7. 


friends may place their connexious who are subject 
to this species of insanity. 
From several places we hear a complaint that But- 
ter is dear because it is from 17 to 20 cents a pound 
—In Boston, we believe, it is 25. 

_ At New-York, Col. Pluck is said ‘to have bad more 
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NOTICE 18 NEREBY GIVEN,- : 
NHAT a —** Meeti 
of the M. E. Gr 
Royal Arch Chapter of thie 
Commonwealth, will be held 
h\ at Concord, on W 
the 16th inst. at nine-o’cloc 
A. M. for the purpore of con< 
ercrating Concerd Chapters. 
aud installing its Officers. 
e procession ‘will be 
formed at 10 och P 
By direction of the M. E. and Rev. Paos Deas, 


“what's che use ?7—they are not fit for ali fours or ‘ 


whist.”? . 

“A fight bas occurred in the office of the Mount 
Hope Loan Company, New-York, between the 
Mfficers and some of the Stockhoiders for the posses- 
sion of the books. ‘The former were victors. A 
large mub collected iv the strects. One of the first 








duties ofa City Police is to prevent mobs, of to dis- | G. H. P. SAMULL HOWE, G. Secretary. 
perse them when small. Aug. 11. ao aoe, ' 
Beauchamp offered to make important disclosures 8* 
if spaced for a time. ⸗ GEORGE ARCHBALD Sak 
If phrenologists undertake to rate a man’s talents | If NF ORMS his friends and the public dat be tae 


removed from 581 to 705 Wachington-street- (Bet- 
ter known as the éstublichment of the late; leanc 
Voee, & Son,) where he intends continuing the ganu- 
facture of CABINET FURNITURE, in ail ite vasieties, 
and of the first quality. 
Warranted FEATHER BENS aod MATTRESSES 
made at short aotico. Cm August 53. 


by the formation of his scull, it is against the old opin- 
ion that. abilities depend upon the content, and not 
the shape of the cranium. - 


At one of the elections in England, an experiment 
was made with a black fellow, dressed in the colors 
of one of the candidates—but it did not cause the 
interest and take the turn intended, and the poor fel- 
low was near being killed. On being rescued he 
swore he would ** Neber be Pasliament-man gin.” 
The Montreal Herald thinks that the “ shouts of 
the mob” on the 4th of July, contributed to t 
death of Mr. Adanis and Mr. Jefferson. i 
Mobs at Quincy and Monticcllo! ! 





SQUANTUM FEAST. ™ 
pn patie age fe fully informed thet the 
celebrated SQUANTUM FEAST, wilt be 
held at SAVIN HILL on Thureday next ( ioet.) 
when and where will be provided a supply 


of the coop Tutses of the se4 and of the samp. 


The Jacksoniane do not appear confident of having Tickete at one dollar to be bad as J. TUT- 
the vote of Vitginia, notwithstanding many of its | T HOTEL, SAVIN AIL. 
papers are against Mr. Adame—they therefore pro-| ‘Aug. 11. 





pose to publish a paper, not only against Mr. Adams, 
but avowedly in favor of Gen. Jacksoa. , 

-Bishop Hobart has visited the Oneida Indians and 
has admitted Eleazer Williams, au Indian who has 
beea liberally educated, to the order of Deacon. 
Solomon Davis ‘now officiates among them.as.Cate- 

On Wednesday week, in Winthrop, the lightning 
struck a baru which was cotifely consamed by the 
fire. : 

A scvere Hail Storm was experienced in Essex 
County on Wednesday week, Im Rowley much of rey 
“the corn was prostrated, and other vegetation injur- | ™°™ + * 
ed—and the giass ia several houses was broken, - 

At a public dinner, ai Mezico, Mr. —— ne 
American Minister, wishing the *28 i 
Catholics, was warmly replied to by Mr. Ward, the 
British Charge d’Affairs. Mr. P. replied with : 
ty, and was cheered by the natives and mauy Lag- 
lishmen. Ms. Ward need nét have been warm—be 
might bave, wished the emancipation of 

A writet:in the New York Daily Advertiser, speak- 
ing of the great Eclipse which is to bein: 1831, says 
till thes the seasons wild continue to grow more cold, 
and vegetation wil! su@er ! after then the Planetasy 
System will resume its former situation: It might 
as well be said, that should the writer-‘buy 2 scecen” 
far bis. fire; the heat of the latter would begin te 
dimiaish on the —and the road between the 
tinman’s shop and his house to alter $ - 8 

The air is so peculiar at the Isle of — | a 
sharp-sighted race there profeseto see” tefiection 
ofa vessel ia it long Sefore she is ia sight from the 

Two distinguished ——* were executed in 


4YLOR'S MATERNAL 30LICITUDE for = 
Daughter's Best lnterests.—Also, PRACTICAL 
HINTS to YOUNG FEMALES, on the. 
Taylor, peice 63 conte cash, to. — Jest 
‘aylor, cents a morocco 
poblished and for sale by JAMES LORING, Ke. 138 
PW, etscet. ‘ 
Extract fromthe Boston Recorder and T: 
* Of the two (works) which stand at the head of 
notice—if the 


be willing to till fied ths 
Clnee of the volui. | The 'sormer designed: 
younger class of persons—for children. The intter, 
or are tallshed the 2 ert of lining happy —— 
sceret * 
———— azlor, witts 


Estracts from her Correspondence. 








TO THE LADIES. 


F 


BESTS 


’ 

















>... Vio —* — Lima, Aptil lo, Gr ‘reason. The Municipal | 4 
—— pedantry, . ih beens THE HARVEST —— — rorus. — to believe, from obser- | Aud tim applied te Bo vat for —— — 
of poor Mrs. Maleprop, who, when rallied Te he ee vation and common report, that these insects, in | sentence. . € was mild and polite but ibe * sae 
thew of wai words which she did | and are affixed wo a lit volame recently pub- | New-England, possessed only the power of sup-| The Liverpool bythe Ame ate oN CUSHMAN gaseeTT. 
—— “if she —— lished, which has received 2 large share of that porting themselves on the wing for a few seconds | days later than thore by the — ae po Oct. 8 ory Peo 
any thing in the world, it was the use of ber o- | indiscriminate, at'a time, and of soaring only afew yards from! bave received ee farther aration ob "ht Randoi : * — — 


indeſinite praise, so notoriously 


4 ¢ 
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